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A NEW British European Airways Helicopter Service has 
^ come into operation this summer and supersedes that of 
flic small dc Havilland Rapide (shown in the picture) which 
has been operating from St. Just, near Penzance, across to St. 
Mary’s, in the Scilly Islands, for twenty-seven years. 

The Rapides carried only 
seven passengers at a time. The 
two new Sikorsky S-6IN 
helicopters can each take 
twenty-seven passengers. 

They have a turn-aroupd as 
quick as that of a bus. In less 
than twenty minutes’ flight from 
Cornwall, passengers can be set 
down thirty miles away at the 
heliport on St. Mary’s. As 
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luggage is being unloaded, the 
rotor-blades continue to whirr; 
the pilot stays at his controls; 
the new passengers embark. 
Then luggage is stowed away, 
and then the helicopter is ofl 
again on - its trip across the 
island, over the sea and the 
Wolf Rock Lighthouse. 

It lands on the grass of the 
Lilliputian airfield on the cliffs 
above Land’s End. 



ilili 





Sometimes the steamer 
Sell Ionian, which takes upwards 
of three hours to cross the grey 
Atlantic rollers between the 
Scilly Islands and the mainland, 
can , be sighted from the 
helicopter’s large clear double 
windows. 

Luxury Seating 

Each helicopter is fitted with 
beautifully upholstered luxury 
seating, double on one side of 
the companion way, single on the 
other. 

The fare for a period return 
flight is £4 6s. Od., but if you 


merely - want a joyride i from 
your holiday place ‘ in . Cornwall, 
there is a cheap .fare, £2 16s;‘()d., 
provided that-.,seats are available. 
Witfi pne; of these- tickets, how¬ 
ever, you must stay in .yoiir seat 
and return immediately*^^' B it 
it,a pleasant’<cxperi’encQ.' The 
helicopter, Tiftf' 

■iiupcrceptibly,-into -the ;air, only 
a few hundred feet above: the 
. ground. ' V' I • 

At the peak of the holiday 
season there will be ten flights 
a day. A nc\v heliport is'being 
built now, nearer to Penzance. 

See olso vases 6 ami 7 


In CN next week there 
will be a big new 
picture of this star 
: of song and screen 
who has sold more 
than 20 million pop 
records. 

And 

a lively dinghy 
sailing feature. 

InCN Next WEEK! 
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BKETASM iHWi 
MOW 

ARE THEY DIGNIFIED? 



40 YEARS AGO 

(From CN issue dated 19th 
July, 1924) 

Altliougli, to our shame, 
there seem to be so few 
people in Shakespeare’s own 
country who appear to want 
to see his plays acted, in 
Germany the Shakespearean 
drama is as popular as ever. 

Last year, according to a 
return just compiled, there 
were 2,0,17 performances of 
Shakespeare’s plays, the 
largest number ever given in 
a single year. 

Tills means that every day 
in the year, Sundays excepted, 
about seven theatres were 
staging Shakespeare. Twelfth 
Nif*ht was staged 273 times, 
The Merchant of Venice 247 
times, and Othello 207 times. 


Eton boys parading before 
the Head at roll call 

A Bournemouth headmaster 
observed the other day that straw 
“ boaters ” gave boys “ a certain 
dignity” and that they couldn’t 
misbehave in public while wearing 
such headgear. 

TUG WITH A 
NOZZLE 

A new 1,500 hp tug is to go 
into service for British Petroleum 
in the Persian Gulf next year. 

She is equipped with a special 
steering nozzle fitted round (he 
screw. This improves her pulling- 
power, makes her easier to 
manoeuvre when going astern, and 
keeps towing wires from fouling 
her propeller. 

She can handle the biggest 
tankers afloat and is being built , 
at Appledore, Devon. 


SAVING THE 
BRANCH LINES 

Some of the old branch lines 
in the north of Scotland and in 
Wales, threatened with closure 
under the Dr. Beeching plan, may 
be saved after all. 

The Ministry of Transport and 
the British Railways Board have 
been investigating, and a scheme 
has been put forward to work the 
old lines with fewer and slower 
(hence cheaper) trains. For 
economy’s sake, tickets could be 
sold and collected during journeys, 
as in a bus, instead of employing 
booking-clerks. Level-crossings 
could be left unattended if 
equipped with warning lights for 
road-users and provided that the 
engine driver was given a clear 
view of approaching traffic. 

IRISH SAINT— 
SWISS CHURCH 

A new church on the shores of 
Belfast Lough, Northern Ireland, 
will include in its walls a stone 
from the cathedral of St. Gallen, 
on the shores of Lake Constance, 
Switzerland. 

This cathedral stands today on 
the site of the humble dwelling 
where lived the 7th century Irish 
saint and missionary, St. Gall, who 
preached his faith to the people 
of the district. 

St, Gall is known as the Apostle 
of Switzerland, and the new church 
dedicated to him in his native 
Ireland will be built in the style 
of a typical Swiss church. 


The Ch/Mren*^ Netvsf)afief, ]ufy, }964 


It seess^s to m.e. 



Special Event 


o o 


A LOT of useful work gets done for the community, 
^ way and another, by schools these days. 


one 



Pupils of Borough Green School, Bracknell, Berkshire, painting 
a mural at a local community centre 

For instance here’s a 
picture of pupils of the 
Borough Green School at 
Bracknell, Berkshire, busy 
on some wall paintings to 
enliven the nearby Com¬ 
munity Centre at East- 
hampsted. 

There’s quite a lot of 
talent hidden away in a big 
school and it’s surprising 
what you can find if you 


start digging it out. Has 
your school completed or 
started on any similar kind 
of project to benefit your 
locality ? 

If so I should very much 
like to hear from you about 
it. 

Hit Eciit<^ 




Also 


o SCOTLAND; All the fling of the O LONDON: Middlesex and Hertford- 
Highland Games at Lochcarnhead, shircSchools versus Transvaal Schools* 
Perthshire, Ifith July; and Luss, Loch Swimming Association at] Hornsey 
Lomond, 22nd July^ Road Bath, Islington, 17th July. 



then stand in a pan of 
boiling water,** 


“ 1 thought I’d bring it to you to save you walking 
all that way to the green.** 
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KMOW YOUR. NEWS 


TUG-OF-WAR IN ASIA 


'T'lIREE colonial Powers have moved out of Asia in the past 
^ 18 years and the United States is trying to stop 

Conimiinist China taking their place. 

That is a basic fact of the ugly situation in the Far East. 
And tins is the picture:— 

Holland has been forced .from Communism, are giving military 
Indoitesia, France driven out of support to South Vietnam, but 
Indo-China, and Britain obliged recently have also been bombing 
to give up India, Burma, and Communist strong-points in' Laos 
Malaysia, / from US airfields in the 

Meanwhile Indo-China has split Philippines, 
up into the separate States of Laos, by international agree- 
Cambodia, Laos, and North and ments at Geneva in 1954 and 1962, 
South Vietnam, of which the is a neutral State. But America 
North has turned Communist and Britain say the Communists 
under China’s control. are trying to nibble away Laos and 

rtnn neutrality. The Chinese—and 

UIlU-raRy olaiC Russians—accuse the 

Burma has become a one-party West of “interference” in the 
independent socialist State with internal affairs of Laos, 
leanings towards Communist 
Russia. And Russia is now at 
loggerheads with China in a power 
struggle. 

Malaysia is • a new federation 
taking in Malaya, Singapore and Now there is a fear that the 
the States of northern Borneo. Americans will bomb North 
Pro-Commurtist Indonesia, under Vietnam where guerilla fighters 
President Sukarno, is waging war (the Vietcong) arc trained to harry 
against Malaysia across her frontier Laos. 

with Borneo, and Britain, who no Western policy is to maintain 
longer has political control, is the whole of South-east Asia 
giving military help at Malaysia’s between the Chinese frontier and 
request. Borneo as a group of democratic 

The Americans, terrified of neutral States. But China is 


pledged by her Communist 
doctrine to overthrow democratic 
governments by revolution. 

These lands, including the pro- 
Western kingdom of Thailand 
(Siam), arc buffer States between 
the two power blocs, China and 
the United States. 

Experts say the alternative to 
“little wars ” fought with guerillas 
in these buffer States would be a 
big nuclear war between the two 
giants—and it would involve us 
all. 

Biggest Nation 

For China, with 700 million 
people to feed, is the world’s 
biggest nation and needs space to 
expand. She could “explode” in 
time against South-east Asia, 


-By Our- 

Special Correspondent 

against Burma, against India—even 
against Russia. 

America is the world’s strongest 

nation, an anti-colonial Power 



which now finds itself, almost 
single-handed, defending a former 
colonial region. 

This is going to be a long, 
long struggle—and a dangerous 
one. That is why realists think 
the “tough” line against China is 
a military one, not just a tactic 
in next November’s Presidential 
election. . 


Above: Map 
showing some of 
the countries of 
South-east Asia. 
Right: Laos and 
its neighbours 
compared in size 
with surround¬ 
ing countries 


Pacific^ 

Oce^in 



REA.UERI@’ Z.ETTERS 


MODS AND ROCKERS! 


Folio mng the letter about Mods ami Rockers from J. Sheltom 
Jones in our 20th June issue^ we^ve had tn^o long and thoughtful 
replies. Here they are 



Dear Sir,—^Why is it that a large 
number of teenagers spoil other 
people’s pleasure with silly 
vandalism? Many people would 
answer that this is to gain 
. publicity or to appear in the news¬ 
papers or on TV. This is one of 
the reasons. But there are many 
more worth thinking about. 

Obviously there will always be 
those who \vill never realise what 
their schooldays are for, and if 
they did would not care anyway. 

It is from these sort of teenagers 
that most of the fights come. If 
the more intelligent ones forgot 
about Mods and Rockers, from a 
fighting point of view, the rest 
would not be so enthusiastic 
either, 

Although I am criticising the 
Mods and Rockers I do not think 
it is entirely their fault that they 
get bored, especially on Bank 

Holiday, when there is not much cause of hooliganism 

entertainment. It would help at all. I think the 

tremendously if there were more 
“59 Clubs” to keep their minds 


interested in other things, instead 
of the continual want to fight, 
which is clearly a home-background 
impression. A lot of the 
hooligans we read about at Clacton 
and Margate had probably been 
brought up not knowing what 
schooldays were for and thinking 
that fighting and arguing are a 
good thing. While 
the leaders of 
countries all over the 
world are trying \o 
avoid war, these 
youths are doing their 
utmost to cause point- 
less fights and 
uproars. 

If the penalty goes 
up by a big amount 
it will discourage a 
large number. 

But I do not think 
that pop music is the 


The Government has a big part 
to play in stopping this hooligan¬ 
ism, and one of the things it 
could do is to open more youth 
clubs. 

Robin Parker (11), Boxfield, 
Stevenage, Hertfordshire. 

Dear Sir,—A few weeks ago, 
after the recent Mods and Rockers* 
demonstrations, I felt I just had 
to write down my own opinion of 


it all. I felt compelled to say what 
I really thought. 

Last night I happened to be 
glancing through C N and I noticed 
the letter on that subject . . . 

What was hitting the headlines 
over Easter? What shook up 
Clacton? , What happened at 
Brighton during the Whit week¬ 
end? What threatens most teenage 
dances lately? 

The answer to all those questions 
is—Mods and Rockers, those gangs 
of crazy, lunatic kids, who either 
dress beyond imagination in long 
skirts, flat “Grandma ” shoes, and 
bowler hats. Or John Lennon 
caps, suits with tails, plus loud 
shirts, and do a mild 50 on a 
scooter. Or the leather jacket types 


The Editor is always pleased to 
receive letters from readers, and will 
publish as many as there is room for 
in this feature, The address to write 
to is: The Editor, Children’s News¬ 
paper, Fleet way House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E,C.4. 


main problem is that 
it is too easy to get a 
dead-end job nowa¬ 
days, and receive a 
good wage at the 
start, and parents, in 
a lot of cases, are to 
blame for encourag¬ 
ing their children to 
leave school. 



Margate Beach, when Mods and Rockers clashed at Whitsun 


who do a “ton” past the church- 
. yard every night on motor bikes, 
with skulls painted on their jackets 
and knives in their belts. 

The Mods look down on the 
Rockers—they’re dirty and don't 
wash. The Rockers hate the 
Mods—those dull scooters—and 
their clothes! Mods are tame. 

It all boils down to rivalry. Both 
sets are competing for a monopoly 
of a teenage following. 

But is it Mods or Rockers to 
blame? I say NO! It’s adults. 
Perfectly SANE adults who 
produce seemingly INsane kids. 

For a start, all this publicity 
sets them off to show what they 
can do to PROVE something, 
though few of them know them¬ 
selves what they’re trying to prove. 

Encouraging Rebellion 

The way they’re approached is 
all wrong. To try and stamp and 
kick them back into line is 
encouraging rebellion. 

But numerous groups of Mods 
and Rockers arc showing' them¬ 
selves in their true light. Take 
the gang who went out with their 
girlfriends on their bikes ^ with 
Christian Aid Week posters to 
stick up all round London. 

Because a few are hooligans 
who smash up everything to be 
“big ”, don’t let us condemn all 
teenagers. 

What happens in other 
countries? Don’t they have 
troublesome teenagers? 

Julia E. Green (14), Northfield, 
Birmingham 3. 

Indeed they do—even in Russia, 
Editor. 
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TIEIS WORLD 


The Chtfdren^s Newsftflfier, fStb July, 1964 

BRIEFLY . . . 






V/ARIVl^^^ WITH COLD NOSES 


SHIPS THAT 
WILL TRAVEL 
ACROSS THE 
USSR 

With the completion of the 
Volga-Baltic Canal, 224 miles 
long, Russia has put the missing 
link into a great chain of inland 
waterways. 

A fleet of tankers and freighters 
up to 5,000 tons can now cross 
this huge country from north to 
south (from the White Sea to the 
Black Sea) and from east to west 
(from the Caspian to the Baltic), 

Inland Seaport 

Now it is possible for a ship 
to sail from London to the Gulf 
of Finland, and then by river and 
canal to Astrakhan, a port on the 
great inland Caspian Sea between 
Iran (Persia) and the Soviet 
Union. 

And by 1980 the Russians say 
they will have completed a further 
system of waterways,- eastward 
from the Caspian at Krasnovodsk, 
to the River Oxus and so right 
into Afghanistan, at India’s back 
door. 



Ooh,your nose IS cold ! seems , 
to be the combined thought 
of this mother seal and her 
babysat the Copenhagen Zoo. 


YOUrsIG PEOPLE : 
ON THE ROAD j 

More than 20,000 young S 
Yugoslavs, with 600 from ■ 
foreign countries, will be ■ 
spending part of their ; 
summer holidays on the con- 5 
struction of the 400-rniIe ■ 
Adriatic Highway between • 
Rijeka in the north and Bar ! 
in the south. 2 



It’s new ! St’s fabulous / 

It has everything, this fast-moving story 
of a bunch of boys and girls who get 
together to produce a play and find them¬ 
selves caught up in a real-life mystery 1 

Mo. 271 



OM SMLE MOW. Pnse P- 


THIRST-QUENCHER 
IN HONG KONG 

Do you like, water? 

Perhaps you take it for granted. 
It just cornes out of. a tap when 
you want it. But for many people 
in the world it just doesn’t— 
especially the people of Hong 
Kong, the British colony off the 
coast of China. ' ^ 

For 14 months they endured the 
worst drought there of the century, 
with thousands queuing up in the 
streets every day for their water- 
ration. Now the crisis seems over 
—rain has fallen—and each 
family will get water for two 
four-hour periods a day in their 
houses when {they turn the tap on. 

And they think this is wonder¬ 
ful. 

CLOCK FOR 
EXPLORERS 

A clock for explorers on the 
Moon has been designed by Dr. 
I. M. Levitt, of the Pels 
Planetarium, Philadelphia. 

A special clock would be 
needed because lunar nights and 
days are 14^ times longer than 
on Earth. 

The clock is shaped like an 
electric fan and shows both the 
time on Earth and on the Moon. 
It also shows a picture of the sky 
from up there and the position 
of the Earth. 

Tocnaerc Transatlantic 

Jn the Tall Ships Race from 
Lisbon to Bermuda (CN 2’^rd 
May) the British yawl Tawau, 
with its picked teenage crew^ was 
placed second in Class Two. 



SPACEMAN FOR 
SEABED 

U$ astronaut, Scott Carpenter, 
who was shot into space two years 
ago, will take part in a deep dive 
to the bottom of the Atlantic. 

This will be part of a three- 
weeks’ experiment to examine a 
subrharinc volcano. 

A 40-fobt long steel laboratory 
on legs will be lowered 192 feet, 
30 miles south-west of Bermuda, 
to the top of an extinct volcano. 
Astronaut. S^ott Carpenter will 
be with a US Navy, doctor and 
three divers and they will be kept 
alive by tubds reaching down from 
a ship and delivering water and 
light. They will breathe a 
mixture of air and helium at a 
pressure of 86 lb. to the square 
inch. ' 

The laboratory will have sleep¬ 
ing compartments, a kitchen, 
showerbaths, and work benches. 

ZIP-UP TENT 



Goingcamping ? . Well,you'll 
be interested in this new 
suit, which is being manu¬ 
factured in Amsterdam. 
Fully quilted and insulated, 
it zips up leaving only the 
mouth and nose exposed, and 
so eliminates the use of a 
tent. Oh, and it^s great for 
keeping out insects! 



New Zealand has enougfi coal 
reserves to supply her own needs 
for 100 years. 

Books in Braille 

About 25,000 books for the 
blind w^ere published in 1963 by 
thq Braille Press of Barcelona. 
The work of this printing house, 
and of a similar one in Madrid, 
is done almost entirely by blind 
people. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of Carthage^ built by the French 
in 18965 Vs to he taken over by the 
Islamic State of Tunisia as dh 
archaeological museum. 

Cycles from Japan 

In the first four months of this 
year Britain imported from Japan 
small-capacity motor-cycles to 
the value of £4,0995673. 

A lion made of oak fius been 
brought up from the bottom oj 
Stockholm harbour. It is part of 
the coat-of-arttfs from the famous 
Swedish I’jtH-century , warships 
Vasa. 

Without a Clue 

. The expedition into central 
Australia (CN 27th June) has, 
failed to find any clue to the 
mysterious disappearance in 1848 
of the German explorer, Ludwig 
Leichhardt. 

A British record was broken 
when a shark weighing ^35 lb. was 
landed at Looe^ Cornwall. 

Scottish Week 

The burgh of Peterhead holds 
its Scottish Week froin next 
Sunday until 25th July. One of 
the big features will be a 
gymkhana. 

An express train service just 
started between Leningrad and 
Moscow covers the 390 miles in 
five hours twenty minutes. 

Israel Singes 

Israel’s fourth international 
song festival opens in Jerusalem 
this Wednesday. Choirs from 14 
countries will be taking part. 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS : 1 American 
Indian’s tent. 4 Magi¬ 
cian at King Arthur’s 
court. 8 Calls to 
memory. 9 Benefactor. 

10 , . . and crafts. 

12 Way in. 16 Pacific 
island. 18 Prize. 20 
Wear this Welsh 
county ? 23 Scottish 

loch, 25 Bird of the 
crow family. 26 Seed¬ 
less raisin. 27 Regular 
wage. 28 Emerge. 
DOWN: 1 Voucher. 

2 Entire range. 3 
Infuriating. 5 Senior. 

6 Material. 7 Pluck. 

11 Observed. 13 Large, 
poisonous spider. 14 
Egyptian dam. 15 
Vehicle. 17 The . , . 
Khan is the head of 
the Islamic faith. 19 
Hopelessness. 20 Heals. 



21 Competitor. 


Answer on page 12 

22 Interior. 24 Rub out. 
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Meet PETER AND GORDON, 
two London boys who, with 
their first record, shot to the 
No, 1 spot in the charts 


5 



AN important recipe for 
” success these days is 
that first, you should have a 
pop group and second, it 
should be Liverpool-born. 
Naturally, it is really some¬ 
thing when a record from 
anywhere else reaches the 
top of the Top Ten. 

Peter and Gordon, sons of 
London doctors, met at 
Westminster School, and 
while there they decided 
that the competitive world 
of pop could be “ just what 
the doctor ordered.” 

Their first record. World 
Without Love, written by 
their Beatle friends, John 
Lennon and Paul 
McCartney, rocketed to 
No. I in next to no time— 
as do most songs written by 
that talented pair. 

Peter Asher, 20, has ap¬ 
peared in films and made his 
mark in plays on radio and 
television, for which he was 
duly rewarded in 1956, when 
he won the Picturegoer 
Award, 

His other half, Gordon 
Waller, has tried his hand 
at farming and decorating. 

Now the two boys are well 
on the way to further fame 
with another chart-topping 
song written by The Beatles 
—Nobody I Know, 


SPECIALLY FOR. G1RZ.S 


WHAT A SPECTACLE! 



^^HESE exotic look¬ 
ing sun-glasscs 
(left) could almost be 
used as a tiara ! They 
are the very latest 
made in black plastic 
trimmed with gold 
and called “Peacock.” 
Other ornate specs in 
all shapes and sizes 
can be had studded 
with diamante, 
diamonds and pearls. 

They were among 
50 types shown 
in London at a 
Fashion Spectacle 
organised by the 
Optical Information 
Council. The idea was 
to show the wide 
range from which the 
up-to-date spectacle- 
wearing public can 
choose. 


PAISLEY’S OWN 
PATTERN 

At some time or other most of 
you will have .seen the 
intricately-woven design of swirls 
and spades that have made the 
Paisley pattern world famous. 

Now the Paisley Museum and 
Art Galleries,' which already has 
a 400-piece collection, has been 
given 113 Paisley specimens— 
probably the most comprehensive 
collection in the country. This 
makes the museum’s combined 
collection the largest and finest 
in the world. 

Among these fine specimens is 
the “Chinese Fairy Tale” pattern, 
which is unique in having people 
and animals woven into the design 
instead of scrolls and twirls. 


THIS IS SUSAN’S IDEA 


Q N reader Susan Robson of 
South Shields, Co, Durham, 
sent this suggestion for a new kind 
of drink: Put two jelly cubes into 
a cup and pour on boiling water. 
Allow to dissolve fully before 
drinking. Susan says this makes an 


exciting new drink - of differing 
flavours according to the jelly 
used. 

I haven’t tried this myself but 
maybe some of you will enjoy 
Susan’s recipe. (Drink up before 

it jells!' 



“This won’t kill them—it 
will only clean them!” 



us AWARD 
WINNER 

Off to America for one year is 
Bloomfield Collegiate school¬ 
girl Pamela Stevens, of Belfast. At 
17, Pamela has been awarded an 
American Field Service Scholar¬ 
ship. Its purpose is to increase 
the understanding between young 
people of America and those of 
other nations. Applicants for this 
scholarsliip are considered not 
only for their scholastic achieve-. 
ment but also for personality, 
qualities of leadership and breadth 
of their general activities. 

Pamela will stay with a family 
in Alicevillc, Alabama, where she 
will attend’school. 


pEEDING time at Warsaw 
Zoo seems to be a delicate 
operation for this baby 
kangaroo, pictured above with 
a veterinary surgeon. 

Its mother died after it was 
born, so it has to be artificially 
fed and reared In a special 
bag. 
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BUMBLEBEES DO STING 


T^OST of iis take the honey bees or hive bees for granted. 

We Uke the honey they produce, and we probably know 
a few facts about their lives. But the bumblebees are just 
as interesting though the average person would probably offer 
one item of information: ‘‘Bumblebees don’t sling,’’ they 
would say. And they would be wrong! 

These hairy members of the towards starting a new colony 


great group of bees can and do 
sting. Remember, too, that while 
the honey bee stings only once, 
because of the peculiar shape of 
her sting, which is left behind in 
the victim, bumblebees arc able 
to sting more than 
once. They are, 
however, not vicious. 

In Britain we have 
about 25 species;— 
so m e larger than 
others, and differently 
coloured. From 
March to June, 
according to the 
species, we can sec 
the Queens flying 
about, looking for 
suitable places for 
their “ nests.’* The 
Queens are the only' 
members of the 
colonies that survive 
beyond autumn. As 
soon as there are 
flowers with nectar 
and pollen, on which 
the Queens feed and 
regain strength, the 
first steps are taken 

Bumblebee feeding 
on a flower’s nectar 
and pollen 


which may eventually produce 
three hundred or so bees. 

Favourite breeding sites of many 
bumblebees are the tunnels and 
disused nests of field mice and 
shrews. Occasionally the queens may 



make a mistake and find the right¬ 
ful owner (here, in which case the 
mouse or shrew may attack and 
the bee will retaliate by stinging. 

If all goes well the Queen sets 
about chewing up and re¬ 
arranging the old nest material 
into a kind of globe. Next she 
starts to make a cell inside this 
globe and an egg, plus food 
(pollen) is placed there. This cell, 
and others wliich arc added as 
time goes on, arc made from wax 
which is produced from her body. 

The Queen’s work is by no 
means finished, for she has much 


by 


Maxwell Knigfht 


to do in keeping the temperature 
of the nest regulated so that the 
eggs and the grubs which will 
hatch from them will be neither 
too hot nor too cool. The warmth 
she provides from her own body- 
heat; and if she instinctively 
senses that the nest is becoming 
too warm, she will use her wings 
as fans to reduce the temperature. 
Bumblebees have their enemies 
like most other animals, and the 
most harmful arc various para¬ 
sites—worms and mites. I have 
also seen a green woodpecker seize 
a bumblebee and bang it on the 
ground, and I have more than 
once found the corpses of these 
bees impaled on the thorns which 
the so-called “butcher-bird,” or 
rcd-backed shrike, uses as a kind 
of larder. 







f tv MON OfiOt 

-- 


THE SPEAKER 

’T'HE Speaker (always referred to as “Mr. Speaker”) is 
^ chairman of the House of Commons. From the moment of 
his election he must be completely impartial and must favour 


no political party above others. 

He presides over debates, 
maintains order and sees that the 
rules are kept. He must be an 
authority on these rules and the 
procedure of the House of 

Commons and must always be 

ready to give guidance when it is 
needed. He must have an 

excellent memory for faces and so 
get to know the other 629 MPs as 
quickly as possible. 

iVlouthpiccc 

He represents the Commons 
when they go to the Lords to hear 
the Queen’s Speech, and on 

formal and state occasions. He is 
really the mouthpiece (hence the 
name “Speaker”) of the House of 
Commons in its relations with the 
Crown, the. House of Lords and 
other authorities. 

Under the 1911 Parliament Act 
he decides which bills are money 


He must not take sides. 



The present Speaker, Sir 
Harry Hylton-Fostcr 


bills and therefore not debated by 
the House of Lord.s. 

At the beginning of each 
Parliament he claims for the 


House of Commons its “ancient 
and undoubted” privileges. All 
complaints of breach of privilege 
are made to him in the first place. 
If he thinks that the case. calls 
for an inquiry, he asks *the 
Committee of Privileges to deal 
with the matter. 

It is Unusual for a Speaker to 
have been other than an ordinary 
back-bcnch MP before his 
election. The present one. Sir 
Harry Hylton-Foster is, however, 
an exception, He held the high 
political office of Solicitor-Cjcnefal. 
His rulings arc ftearly always 
accepted. As a good Speaker 
should do, he has made sure that 
all parties and opinions have had 
a fair hearing and that minorities 
arc not overidden by the majority 
party. 

The Speaker has a residence 
adjoining the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, a salary of £5,000 a year, 
plus £750 as an MP. When he 
retires he gets a pension of £4,000 
■ a year. ' 


Next OFFICERS OF THE 
Week; HOUSE OF COMMONS 



T/?c Children's News 



T he new helicopter service from Land’s End to the 
Scillies across 30 miles of Atlantic water brings 
those rocky islands within 20 mimites’ flying time from 
the Cornish mainland. 


They arc famous as isles of flowers and their fields, 
sheltered by thick hedges, arc masses of narcissi, 
daffodils and lilies from January to April. Palm trees 



Scilly Isles, England’s farthest west, 



How the landing ground looks as the helicopter approaches S 
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Doper, 18th July. 1964 






News in Pictures 



Left: Field of flowers on St. Mary’s; ^ 

Hugh Town is beyond 

Above: New BEA helicopter to ^ 

carry visitors to the Scillies 

Right; Land’s End’s craggy cliffs 
as the helicopter sees them 




ind myrtles, and even bananas, grow in the open, so 
mild is the climate. 

Five of the islands are inhabited—St. Mary s, the 
argest (about 1,600 acres), Tresco, St. Agnes, St. 
i^lartin’s and Brylier ; but there are about 150 more, 
mostly big clumps of rock and seaweed. Hugh Town, 
i )n St. Mary’s, is the capital. 




-om the air. It is sometimes possible to sec the islands (there are about ISO all told) from Land’s End 



Mary’s 


Scilly Isles and their position relative to Cornwall 


SS Scillonian plies between St. Mary’s and Penzance 


FromaCNRead^ 

COLDS 
ARE NOT 
TOBI 
SNEEZED AT 

I^T is estimated that in Britain 
colds cost about 30 
million lost working days a 
year. A recent survey showed 
that among office workers one 
cold in ten meant, on average, * 
a work lay-off of 2.6 days. In 
eveiy ten people who had colds 
only one caught it from a 
fellow worker at the office. 

More colds are passed on by 
children than any other group 
and women are more likely to 
catch colds from children than 
are men. It’s not that men are 
more resistant—it’s simply that 
women spend more time with 
children. 

Secondary Infection 

On average a cold lasts about 
a week, but usually the worst 
of it passes in two or three days. 
A cold, so often dismissed as 
trivial, could lead to other 
infections. In most cases the 
secondary infection is influenza 
or bronchitis. 

The common cold is still 
much of a mystery. It was once 
thought that colds were caused 
by a single virus, but scientists 
working with the Common Cold 
Research Unit at Salisbury are 
satisfied there are at least nine 
common cold viruses. 

There are many popular 
“cures ” for a cold, but only one 
thing is certain: preventing’ a 
cold is easier than curing one 
you’ve neglected. 

Under Blankets 

According to doctors one of 
the most common troubles is that 
people won’t go to bed when the 
first sniffles come on. They say 
a day and a half under 'the 
blankets at the start is better 
than a week in bed later on. 

When you have a cold, drink 
plenty of water or fruit juices. 
Keep your feet warm—your 
resistance is lowered by at least 
half if your feet are cold. 
Despite that popular “feed the 
cold “ belief don’t overload your 
stomach with food. 

But if you think that our 
British climate specially causes 
colds—you’re wrong. They have 
them in every climate, in all 
races, all over the world. 

AUSTIN JONES 
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AS they leam more about the 
^ causes of Ihc weather, 
meteorologists are becoming 
increasingly interested in the 
atmosphere 50 miles up. In the 
past their studies have been 
undertaken by instruments 
carried under balloons, but 
even the largest balloons cannot 
fly higher than 20>25 miles. So 
the Met men arc having to 
resort to the use of rockets. 

Rockets have always been 
expensive and very dangerous. 
To reach as high as 50 miles 
above the Earth they must 
attain a speed of over 2,000 
miles per hour and, since they 
return to Earth at the same 
speed, they arc destroyed on 
hitting the ground. Because of 
this and the danger to people, 
they have only been launched 
over the sda or desert. Now 
engineers are being called upon 
to develop a rocket which is 
inexpensive and may be 
recovered undamaged and which 
may be used time and again. 

German and Dutch engineers 
have accepted the challenge and 
are co-operating to produce the 
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The Dornier 122, wings unfurled, will be guided back to 


Wings 

Partly 

Opened 



Here are some of the working parts of 
the “ 122 


Dornier “Type 122”, Europe's 
(possibly the world's) first 
recoverable rocket. 

There are several reasons why 
such a vehicle should be 
developed. 

First there is the matter of 
safety. Weather research must 
often be conducted near densely 
populated areas and obviously 
scientists cannot have their 
rockets crashing on to private 
property at 2,000 mph. Again, 
the more slowly the rockets 
descend, the more information 
the instruments will 
provide concerning 
temperatures and 
wind speeds. 

Then there is the 
cost. A rocket which 
can be . re-used will 
be very much 
cheaper to operate 
than types which 
can only be used 
once. .The cost of 
each successful 
flight would consist 
only , of the crew's 
wages and the cost 
of the fuel. 

A recoverable 
vehicle of this sort 
may also be useful 
for other purposes 
besides research. 
Instead of returning 
to its launch site, it 
could carry small 
cargoes such as 
urgent mail or 
medical supplies to 


otherwise inaccessible destina¬ 
tions, up to 100 miles distant, 
in only five minutes. 

The Do 122 will have a motor 
burning liquid propellant and 
be about 15 feet long with a 


WiNfiS 

OPEM 
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^ORDtMARY 
ROCKET 
LOST ON 
IMPACT 


Drawing showing the 
rocket revolutionary 
method of flight 

very slender body. It will take 
off through a lube or from a 
tower and during its climb will 
be stabilised by four fins. 

However, the slender body 
holds the secret of the vehicle’s 
successful return. Two large 
triangular wings (forming a 
“para-glider”) made of silk, 
covered with a coating of metal, 
will be carefully furled into 
narrow tubes let into the body. 
During the descent the fins will be 
tipped to pull the rocket out of 


base by radio signals 

its vertical dive and the wings 
will open out to a span of 15 
feet. Radio signals from the 
ground will then be used to 
guide it gently back to its base. 

After this it should be 
necessary only to rcfurl the 
wings and refill the propellant 
tanks, and the rocket will be 
ready for its next flight. 

Safe Vehicle 

Because it has to carry the 
wings, their associated equip¬ 
ment and the guidance radio, 
the Dornier 122 will be rather 
larger and more expensive to 
build than other Met rockets, 
but when it comes into service 
next year, it should be a very 
economical and safe research 
vehicle. 

This is another co-operative 
venture between two nations 
and is one example of how 
European space-scientists are 
working to reduce the cost of 
space research. 

CHUISTOPUER CROMARTY 

SPACE TOOL 

A battery-operated tool designed 
for assembly and repair work in 
space has been successfully tested 
in the United States. 

Ordinary tools arc useless for 
weightless space travellers. This 
tool whicli astronauts will use 
eliminates the twisting force which 
tends to turn the tool in liie 
opposite direction from which tl^e 
nut is being turned. 



The Childron's Newspaper, 18th luly, 1964 

CISSSS 
CIXJB 

'THIS week let us look at the 
^ most common ot Queen’s 
pawn openings—the QUEEN’S 
GAMBIT. 

The opening begins with an 
attack on Black’s Queen's pawn 
and leads to a solid position with 
sound pawn formations. White 
preserves his initiative by castling 
King's side and refraining from 
early exchanges. 

The advantage for White in the 
opening is that after 1, P~Q4 the 
advanced pawn is protected, while 
after 1. P—K4 it is not. 

White must try to establish a 
strong centre by playing P—K4 as 
soon as it is safe. Black must 
try to break White’s centre by 
playing cither P—QB4 or P—K4 
as soon as he can, otherwise he 
will become very cramped. 

The following game shows how 
White maintains his initial 
advantage. 

1. P—Q4 P—Q4 

2. P—QB4 

These are the basic moves of 
the opening. 


2. 


P—K3 

3, 

N—QB3 

N—KB3 

4. 

N—B3 

QN—Q2 

5. 

P—K3 

P—B3 

6. 

B—Q3 

B—K2 

7. 

0—0 

0—0 

8. 

P—K4 

Px BP 

9. 

BxP 

R—Kl 

10. 

N—KN5 

P—KR3 

H. 

NxBP 



Now Black’s King must come 
out into the open. 

11. ;. KxN 

12. BxPeh KxB 

13. Q~-N3 ch N—Q4 

14. NxN K—B2 
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Study the diagram and sec how 
White wins. 

15. N—B4 ch K—B3 

16. Q—K6 ch K--N4 

17. Q—N6 ch K---R5 

18. Q—R5 mate 

T. MARSDEN 



Studying moves with her 
brother is Wu Chien, winner 
of the women's international 
chess title at Shanghai. Wu 
Chien, incidentally, is ten! 
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The Cbil<tren'9 Newspaher^J8th July, 1964 

picture 
serial 



A special illustrated version of one of 
Shakespeare’s most famous plays x 

A.S iron. Like It 



Celia had failed to 
dissuade her father {the 
imlawftd Duke) from 
banishing Rosalind from 
the palace. As the girls 
had always been fond 
of each other, Celia 
decided to go with 
Rosalind. 

Knowing it would be 
unwise for two richly^ 
clad girls to go into the 
forest, they disguised 
themselves. 

The first day of their 
journey to the Forest of 
Arden was a long and 
tiring one, and finally 
Aliena had to stop to 
rest. Relief, however, 
was at hand, A friendly 
shepherd took them in 
and, on learning that 
his cottage was for sale, 
the weary exiles bought 
it and decided to stay * 
awhile, until they could 
locate Rosalind's father 
and his band of friends. 


I, After some days, Rosalind and Celia began to like their 
new way of life in the Forest of Arden (where they were 
posing as a shepherd called Ganymede and a shepherdess 
named Aliena). But often “ Ganymede's" thoughts 
turned to Orlando, as Rosalind remembered how she had 
given the brave and handsome young man the chain 
from about her neck to keep In memory of her. 


2. Meanwhile, the wicked Duke was so full of hate against Orlando that he made a plan 
to kill the young man. But Adam, an old and faithful servant of Orlando’s father, over* 
heard the plot and persuaded Orlando to flee with him. 



3. Orlando and Adam 
set out secretly together, 
and after a long Journey 
they too found them¬ 
selves In the Forest of 
Arden, They wandered 
about there, becoming 
increasingly exhausted ^ 
and hungry, until Adam,.^ 

' said he could go no fl 
farther. He begged 
Orlando to leave him 
there to die, but 
Orlando, carrying the 
old man to a shady spot 
and settling him com¬ 
fortably there, told him 
that he would never 
desert him. 


5. But the Duke welcomed Orlando and Invited him to share the meal. He and his 
friends might be outcasts in the forest, but they were not savages. Orlando was grateful 
for the invitation, but refused to cat or drink until Adam had done so first* He went 
and fetched the old man, who, after he had eaten, soon recovered his strength. 


6, When the exiled Duke discovered that Orlando was the son of his old friend Sir Rowland dc 
Boys, he made him even more welcome than before. But Orlando was sad. By now he was 
deeply in love with Rosalind, and spent much of his time carving her name on trees « . . Until, 
one day, Rosalind and Celia, in the guise of Ganymede and Aliena, came upon him in the forest. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail ! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed ** off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 
MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TOD A Y for full details and trial box {applicants under 21 
parents^ consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


GREAT BRITAIN Used 



This scarce short set of 4 British William Shakespeare com- 
memaratives, 3d., 6d.. 1/3 and 1/6 values, showing the Queen, 
Shakespeare, and his play characters: Feste, Bottom, Romeo and 
Juliet and Henry V, plus the special souvenir miniature STAMP 
ALBUM to house all the British and Empire Shakespeare stamps, 
will be sent ADSOlUTELY FREE to all genuine applicants for our 
famous Bonanza Penny Boxes. These mini-boxes contain over 
1,000 choice stamps, rich in modern Urge pictorials and elusive 
early issues, simply pick where you like at A PENNY A STAMP j 
(or 15 for I/- on larger quantities). Please enclo.se 6d. towards ' 
po.stage costs, and tell your Parents or Guardians you are writing. 
THE STAMP CLUB (DEPT. CN5), Eastrington. Goole, Yorkshire 



STAMP OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 

_ _ (Catalogued 10/-) 


FREE £1 



Please send us a 3d, stamp for postage and 
ask to see our famous Pictorial lliscount 
Approvals. This oRer does not apply to 
readers who live outside the British Isles. 

tell yottr parents you are applvina.) 
THE WULFRUNA STAMP CO. (Dpt. CN27) 
feA, CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KHurmc 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection 
at your woolshop or 
wherever knitting 
patterns are sold. 

Price - - - 6d. each 


WONDERFUL OFFER 
BRAND NEW 

TIEMTO 

P. & P. 2/9 
Genuinely worth 60/- 
6 ft. X 4 ft. X 31 ft., 12 in. wails 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
poles. Packs ' into bag measuring 
18 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Weight 4j lb. 
Ideal for Hikers, Cyclists, 
or Garden use. 

Cash, cheque or P.O. with order, 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

MAGILTOWN TRADING CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. CN.8) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
MET 7010 Closed on Saturdays. 


c 


WOEILII OF 




ATHLETES AND EXPLORERS 


EVERY MOtlllAV PRICE ONE SllllEING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 
superbly Illustrated features. 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 


|>Y the time the 1964 Olympic Games open in Tokyo on 10th 
^ October, well over a hundred stamps will have been issued 
in their honoun Some of these stamps come from small 
countries which will not be represented at the Games, but 
their postal authorities have taken advantage of the popularity 
of sports stamps. 

As long as the face value of 
these stamps is low, no great harm, 
can be done. But I would not 
advise collectors to pay high 
prices for such issues when there 
are plenty of low value stamps 
being issued by countries whose 
athletes will be at 'Tokyo in 
October. ^ 

The Hungarian series of ten 


by C. W. Hill 




diamond-shaped stamps caters for 
all tastes and all pockets. Its low 
values should cost only a penny 
or two each, in fine used condition. 

The events depicted range from 





water-polo to weight-lifting. 
Pictured here is the 2-forint stamp 
showing a hammer-thrower with a 
javelin-thrower in the background. 
Colours are green, gold, red, 
yellow, brown, and black. 

The Olympics arc not the only 
big sports meeting being staged in 
Japan this year. The Japanese 
National Athletics championships 
were held at Niigata City during 
June. Two special stamps marked 
the occasion. One shows two 
handball ' players and the other 
features a girl gymnast. 

JJesigns of the two new 
Australian “Explorer” stamps, 
mentioned last week in the CN, 
have now been released. The 
7s. 6d. value, shown above, has a 
portrait of the most famous 
explorer of Australia, Captain 
James Cook. 

A Yorkshireman,, Cook joined 
the Royal Navy in 1755 and after 
service in Canada and Newfound¬ 
land was given command of 
HMS Endeavour. He sailed from 
England in August, 1768, on a 
voyage ■ of exploration which 
lasted three years. He made two 
further voyages but met his death 
in 1779 at the hands of angry 
natives on the coast of Hawaii. 

Captain Cook’s portrait has 
appeared on several previous 
stamp issues, among them those of 
New Zealand, New South Wales 
and the Pacific islands which are 
named after him, the Cook 
Islands. 

The new £2 stamp, pictured 


below, has a portrait of Admiral 
Philip King. Born in Norfolk 
Island, off the Australian coast, 
Philip King was the son of the 
Governor of New South Wales. 
He joined the Royal Navy in 1807 
and ten years later was appointed 
to command HMS Mermaid. 

In this small sailing cutter, 
v/hich is shown at the left-hand 
side of the stamp. King began to 
make charts of the north-western 
coasts of Australia. He also 
sailed along the narrow and 
dangerous straits between Queens¬ 
land and the Great Barrier Reef. 

After he had retired from the 
sea, Admiral King became a 



member of. the government of 
New South Wales. He died in 
1856. 

Colours of these handsome new 
stamps, due for issue on 26th 
August, are: 7s. 6d.—olive green, 
and £2—dark brown. Their main 
use .will be on airmail parcels. 


PICK A. FU^ZILE 

P IS THE KEY THE GREATER 



ocacekI 


The letter P in the centre of this 
puzzle is the initial letter of* the 
six jumbled birds. 

ODD OWE OUT 

One of the names below is out 
of place among its companions. 
Which, and why ? 

Limpopo, Zambesi, Congo, 
Ganaes, Nile. 


Can you say which is the 
greater ? 

An octet or a septet. 

O'’ Centigrade or 34® Fahrenheit. 
• A brigadier or a colonel. 

Lake Superior or Lake Huron. 
50 miles an hour or a mile a 
minute. 

XLIV or LXIV. 

4 gallons or 1 peck. 


COMPOSING QUIZ 

Answer the clues correctly and 
the first and last letters, read 
downwards, will spell the names of 
two great composers, 

Undef 

Latin-American dance 

Amid ' 

Long-legged wading bird 
• Indian corn 

Of the Sun 


ANALOGIES 

Cub is to bear ns.is to 

hare. 

Tlie Thames is to London as the 
.is to Rome. 

Plassey is to Clive as Trafalgar 
is to » . 

Mount Everest is to Asia as 
..is to Africa. 

Franc is to France as drachma 
is to • • 

Pride is to lions as pack is to 


Bolero is to Spain as kimono 
is to. 

JUMBLED 



Rc-arrange the jumbled words to 
form a well-known phrase or 
saying. 


ALL BONES 

Starting at the head and working 
downwards place the following 
parts of a skeleton in their correct 
order. 

Patella 

Cranium 

Tibia 

Phalanges 

Ulna 

Tarsus 

SQUARE NAMES 

Begin at the letter / and move 
through the square in any 
direction—e v e n diagonally~to 
form seven girls names. The last 
letter in each name will be the 
initial in the next. 

J E N O A M 
N E L R M A 
I N H E N. D 
F E R T E A 
L A T I IB 
I C E L Z A 

I Answers to puzzles are on page 12 | 


SHADE MAN 

Answer the clues correctly, and 
the letters in the shaded squares 
will, when re-arranged, spell the 
name of a famous French 
Emperor. 


1 









2 








3 







4 

. ■» 





5 






6 







7 








6 








1 A ship’s cable is wound on to 
this. 2 Musical play. 3 A horse’s 

height is measured in. 

4 Everyday term for sodium 
chloride^ 5 National emblem of 
Italy. 6 Material produced from 
wood pulp, 7 The gypsies’ 
language. 8 Flightless bird 
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C M fiction 


It had taken the four friends 
four and a half days to,ride their 
ponies to the Dublin Horse Show, 
The twins, Susan and David, and 
brother and sister Martin and 
Clare had undergone all sorts of 
adventures just for this one day 
to which they had all looked 
forward so eagerly, and for so 
long—the first day of the show! 

7. A Call From Home! 

W E were at the Show early 
next morning, and after we 
had groomed and fed the ponies, 
we sat on the white railings round 
one of the Show Rings and 
watched the ladies’ side-saddle 
hunting class which was in 
progress. 

At twelve o’clock we had lunch 
in the big marquee, but we were 
all much too nervous to notice 
what we ate; except David, who 
stuffed himself unsympathetically. 

“Do you think it’s the fizzy 
lemonade that’s made my tummy 
feel so queer?’’ asked Clare 
anxiously. 

“I don’t know, but I feel a bit 
like the colour of this lettuce,” I 
said, thoughtfully inspecting the 
inside of my sandwich. 

“I can’t think why you]re feel- 
*ing nervous,” said David. “I 
.tiean, Pni not.” 

“You’re not competing today,” 
retorted Martin. “Just wait until 
your show class tomorrow, and 
then we can gloat.” 

After iunch we changed into our 
best beige jodhpurs and black 
coats, and hunted out clean gloves 
and polished our boots and tried 
vainly to brush off the specks of 
dust which always gather on velvet 
hard-hats. Then we gave the 


BERNAGH 

BRIMS 

She was still a 
schoolgirl when 
she wrote 
Runaway Riders 



Riders 





cheer us up much, as we were 
only too aware of how many 
fences there were ahead of us. 

I was next to go, I felt terrible, 
i felt ghastly. The arena seemed 
to stretch endlessly into the 
distance, the jumps looked simply 
huge, the audience larger and 
fiercer than anything before. I 
felt stiff with fright. 

Then the microphone crackled: 
“The next to jump is Brandy-snap, 
ridden and owned by Susan 
Walker.” 


I saw Brandy eyeing me 
nervously as we cantered a circle 
before starting. “Come on,” I 
told myself, “you at least know 
where you are, but your poor 
pony doesn’t know what he’s 
doing.” And, in my desire to 
comfort him, I forgot Some of my 
own fears. 

The first fence loomed in front 
of us. It looked gigantic. But up 
—up, we were over. I didn’t feel 
so bad now. 


Wc were on our way 
over the first fence 


terrific!” I cried, bouncing up and 
down so I could see better. 

“Gosh, she’s done it!” said 
Martin, in admiration. 

When Clare came back at last, 
clutching her rosette and certificate 
after the prize-giving, we went 
quite mad, and it was a long time 
before we recovered sufficiently to 
bring the ponies back to their 
stalls for a well-earned brush- 
down and feed. Then David 
climbed up and nailed Clare’s 
certificate over. Mistrust’s stall, and 
I helped Clare to wrap Mistrust’s 
precious msette in tissue paper 
and put it in a place of honour in 
her tack-box. 

We wandered outside at last, 
still chattering excitedly. The 


They talked for ages. At least 
Mr. Graham did, and wc could 
only judge from Martin’s rather 
•hot and bothered face and his 
quiet “yes” and “no’s,” what was 
going on. 

He told us afterwards that his 
father had really been quite decent 
about the whole thing, and had 
only told him that it was rather 
dishonest to have gone off the 
way we did. Martin thought that 
his father had really sounded 
rather amused by the whole 
thing, and that he secretly 
sympathised with us. 

At last Martin beckoned me to 
come in, 

“He wants to speak to you,” he 
said, as he. handed over the 
receiver. 

I heard Mr. Graham’s English 
voice at the other end. 

“Hello,” he said. “You know, 
you really arc a lot of bad 
children.” 

“I suppose we are,” I answered 
doubtfully; 

“Well'never mind. I’ll let your 
father,deal with that. This is just 
to let you know my wife and I 
will drive down to see the end of 
the Show on Saturday, and we’ll 
bring Marianne with us.” 


ponies a final grooming—they 
really didn’t look too bad now— 
and checked our tack carefully 
before saddling up. 

The show-classes had finished in 
two of the rings, so we were able 
to walk and trot the ponies round 
for exercise and give them a quick 
canter before it was time to go to 
the collecting-ring. Meanwhile 
David had left, after calling “good 
luck,” to get a seat where he could 
watch the competition. 

Like the other competitors, we 
left the ponies in the collecting- 
ring and went out to “inspect the 
course.” This meant we were to 
memorise the order of the jumps 
and generally study the “lie of the 
land.” We tried to look non¬ 
chalant as we walked about in 
front of all those people, and 
tapped our legs in the correct 
manner with pur riding-crops and 
tried the takc-ofi in front of the 
jumps. Actually ^ we felt rather 
silly, because we had already 
memorised the jumps from a paper 
plan. 



Martin was the first of us to go, 
and he came back looking quite 
pleased, with only eight faults. 

“When you think how many 
fences we could have knocked 
down or refused or demolished, 
and when you think how many 
we didn't, it's comforting,” he 
said; which statement did not 


Over the second fence, then the 
third—oh help, Td forgotten the 
course! No, I hadn’t—there was 
the fourth fence in front. 

It was not until we were oyer 
the last fence that I felt safe again. 
We had only seven faults, three 
for a refusal that had been 
Brandy’s fault, and four . for a 
fence down due to my bad judg¬ 
ment. 

Seven was much too large a 
number for a rosette, but I was 
perfectly satisfied. We would do 
better next time. Suddenly the 
sky seemed bluer and the turf 
green and springy under our feet, 
and the crowd was friendly after 
all. 

“Jolly good,” said Clare, at the 
entrance to the colIccting-ring. 

“Good luck,” I answered, 
because she was the next com¬ 
petitor. 

Mistrust jumped beautifully; a 
clear round, in fact two clear 
rounds, and then four faults to 
make them second! 

We were wild with delight. 

“Oh, come on, Clare! Oh, 


microphone crackled, and then 
came'the voice: 

“Will Mr. ' Martin Graham 
please report to the R.D.S. office 
immediately.” 

We stopped in surprise. 

“Help! That’s me!” said 
Martin, going red. “What have I 
done now?” 

With one accord we made a 
dash for the office. 

“What on earth could it be?” 
I gasped as wc ducked round 
corners and beneath railings and 
under elbows. 

Slightly breathless, we presented 
ourselves at the Show office. 


“Telephone for you,” said the 
receptionist briefly, and showed 
Martin into a glass-doored kiosk. 

Wc all lined up outside and 
pressed our noses flat against the 
glass.. 

“Hello,” we heard Martin say 
rather nervously, and then he gave 
a yell which we could all hear 
clearly. “Father—it’s you!” 


n 

wouldn’t let us go . . .” I broke 
off as I heard him laughing. 

“All right, don’t attack me,” he 
said. “Is Clare there? I’ll have 
a word with her. Well, goodbye 
’till Saturday.” 

“Goodbye, and thank you,” I 
remembered to add. 

“WhewI”.I said as I came out 
of the kiosk, and handed over to 
Clare. “But.I must say he was 
pretty decent.” 

“Yes, he could have been much 
worse when you think of it,” 
agreed Martin. 

“Come on, let’s not have an 
attack of conscience,” said David. 
“Who’ll volunteer to groom one 
side of Silver? She’s got to be 
perfect for the showing to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Oh, all right,* Twill,” I said, 
“if you lend me, your new dandy 
brush to do Brandy in the morn¬ 
ing,” 


“Oh, good,” I said. “How is 
she, by the way?” 

“ If it wasn’t for her,” he 
answered solemnly, “you would 
be back home right now.” 


The week simply flew past. We 
seemed only to have arrived when 
Saturday was looming nearer and 
nearer. The last day of the Show 
already! 

In the morning on Wednesday, 
David had his showing. It was a 
very poor class and wasn’t really 
like a Dublin Horse Show event at 
all.^ But David and Silver got a 
white rosette for fifth place, which 
astonished us beyond belief and 
made us feel terrific, because wc 
now, unbelievably, had two 
rosettes to our credit. 

In the afternoon. Clare and I 
lugged four huge buckets of water 
to our camp-site in Herbert’s 
Park and built a fire to heat it on, 
and then did a gigantic washing 
of all our very grubby clothes. 

We looked like real gypsies 
when we had hung everything out 
to dry round us, in trees, on 
bushes, on the grass and on pieces 
of string slung between the tents. 

Later, the boys Came back with 
some ready-roasted chicken that 
they had bought at a barbecue 
shop, so wc held a feast to cele¬ 
brate the joy of being us. Then 
Martin stood up to propose a vote 
of thanks to the ponies for all 
they had done, which began 
seriously and went on to be fright¬ 
fully witty, and wc rolled about 
the grass and all got hiccups and 
stitches in our sides from too 
much food and laughter. 


“Good grief, why?” 

“Anthea had a very bad 
migraine headache the day you 
left and Marianne managed to 
keep her in happy ignorance for 
nearly three days. The doctor 
asked for you, of exjurse, and she 
said, quite truthfully I suppose, 
that you had your - parents’ per¬ 
mission to go to the Show.” 

“Help! But wasn't Anthea vefy 
mad when she found out?” 

“She was simply beside herself 
with rage,” Mr. Graham answered 
firmly, “she was terrible. I was 
only sorry for Marianne, having 
to bear the brunt of it.” 

“Oh, dear, we were afraid of 
that.” My heart sank. 

“However, we’ve managed to 
keep her from demanding that the 
police bring you home; I’ve 
written to your father; I think the 
sooner he tactfully gets rid of her 
the better, she’s not quite your 
sort. It wasn’t her fault, of course. 
I pity the poor woman, having to 
look after you lot!” 

“But she started it! She 


The jumping on Thursday 
should be passed over quickly 
because none of us did anything 
spectacular, in fact we were 
disgraceful. 

We spent Friday preparing for 
the jumping on Saturday. We 
were all sure that the ponies had 
recovered from their long trip 
down from Ballyrcagh, and \Vcre 
back to the peak fitness they had 
been in when we entered them for 
the Show. We were determined 
that even if they didn’t get a 
rosette (we aren't the horrid kind 
of people who must always win 
something at a show), that they 
would at least do well in the 
preliminary round and so qualify 
for the finals in the afternoon. 

Later that day wc bought post¬ 
cards to send to our families, and 
also one for Anthea, on which we 
wrote a very rude and silly note. 
How little could we guess what 
trouble that was to bring us later 1 
To be continued 

© Bermgh Brims, 1963 
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The Children's Newsftafter, ?8th July, i9S4 


By the Sports Editor 


'T'HIS weekend the spotlight is on schools’ athletics, with the 
^ 34th Championships opening at Hendon, Middlesex, on 
Friday. Some 2,000 competitors and half as many ofTicials can 
expect a busy time indeed until early on Saturday evening, 
when the trophies will be awarded to the champions and to the 
winning teams. 

A few days ago I went to the 
Horsenden Secondary School for 
Boys in Greenford, Middlesex, and 
there met the Head, Mn J. 

Walters, His interest in schools’ 
athletics is such that, as chairman 
of the Middlesex Schools’ Athletic 
Association and of the Middlesex 
Selection Committee, all his spare 
time is spent ' in promoting 
recreational interests. 

Mr. Walters explained that 
before the County teams arc 



Pat Wilson 


Keith Whitehall 


title in the schools’ championships, 
but she did succeed in the national 
event. • She also took the 
Middlesex Schools’ title with a 
record leap of 18 feet 31- inches, 
an achievement which earned for 
her one of the plaques awarded 
annually by World Sports, 

“ I owe a great deal to my 
coach at the Middlesex Ladies’ 
club, Mr. Keu Woolcott,” said 
Pat. “Earlier this season I 
injured a knee and had to avoid 
strenuous work. Mr. Woolcott 
has bceri very patient in tending 
me, and gradually timed my pro¬ 
gress so that I would be fully 
for the championships on Friday.” 

Pat herself must have been very 
patient, too; for surely few girls 
have had to. attend 14 different 
schools.. 



A CENTURY 
FOR MIDDLESEX 



chosen, hundreds of possibles have 
‘ to be considered. Then comes the 
’ very dilTicult task of whittling the 
.list down to the maximum of 60 
. competitors allowed each County. 

As the host county, Middlesex 
naturally hopes to do specially 
well, and there are, as it happens, 
several athletes wjio could emerge 
as the best in the land. Mr. 

Walters mentioned Pat Wilson and 
Keith Whitehall, from Ealing, and 
both of Eliot’s Green Grammar 
School ill neighbouring Northolt. 

Exams Time 

He took me to this school by 
car, and there I met the Head, 

Mr. West, hirnsclf a keen sports¬ 
man. It was, unfortunately, 
exams time, but he had' very 
kindly arranged for Pat Wilson to 
be freed from her studies. 

Pat has just turned 17, and so 
this year will compete in the 
Senior Group of the long jump. 

In the ESAA Championships in 
1962 she jumped to fame with 
17 feet inches, a record for a 
Junior. Jumping for Middlesex 
Ladies’ AC in the same year, she 
took the junior title in the 
National Championships. -o.., 

Last year Pat failed in her 

Pat Wilson is leaping to success 



attempt to win the Intermediate 


Keith Whitehall sets out on a 
quarter-mile run 

“My father was in the RAF,” 
she explained, “and so we 
travelled quite a lot—iCyprus, 
Southern Rhodesia, Germany, and 
other countries on .the Continent.” 

Pat, taking her GCE at O Level, 
aims to take the A Level in 
English Literature, and Art. At 
the end of schooldays she wants 
to go to college to 
qualify as a teacher 
in Physical Education. 
In due course she 
hopes that she ■ and 
her parents, will go to 
South Africa and 
settle in Cape Town, 
where her mother was 
born. 

On saying goodbye 
to Pat, I felt that here 
was a girl who will 
surely achieve all her 
ambitions. 

IT SO HAPPENED 
that Keith Whitehall 
had been allowed to 
study at home on 
this particular clay. 
But while I had been 
talking to Pat, Mr. 
West had made a 
hurried telephone call 
or two, with the 
result that Mr. 
Walters whisked me 
off by car to Keith’s 
home. 

Unlike Pat, Keith 
can’t lay any claim 
to being an outstand¬ 
ing performer. Yet 
those who know him 
believe that he has 
the sterling qualities 



required of a sprinter, and he is 
regarded as a very good prospect 
indeed. 

A year ago, Keith was con¬ 
cerned with the 220 yards event, 
and took the Middlesex Grammar 
Schools’ title. This season, his 
Sports Master advised him to 
move up to the qiiarterrmile, with 
remarkable results. Keith has 
, been putting up some splendid 
performances, ‘ and his times sug¬ 
gest. that he has a great chance 
of taking the Intermediate title. 

Fond of Soccer 

His activities however are not 
confined to athletics; he is also 
in his school’s basketball, cricket, 
and soccer teams! , ' 

“I’m particularly fond of soccer,” 
said 'Keith, “and would like to 
become a, professional.” 

This seemed rather strange, for 
Keith openly admits that he lias 
made no position in the school 
team his own. Actually, he 
prefers centre-half, which, since he 
already stands about 5 feet 10 
inches, may be the right idea. . 

For the moment, however, his 
target is the quarter-mile cham¬ 
pionship. 

Keith, too, is studying for his 
GCE at O Level in five subjects, 
and aims at A Level in Economics 
and Geography. 


T here is certain to be a cen¬ 
tury recorded at Lord’s on 
Saturday; and it will receive a 
royal tribute. For the Middlesex 
County Cricket Club itself has 
reached its century, and Prince 
Philip will he at the world-famous 
ground to offer his congratulations. 

in the evening the club holds a 
centenary dinner, in London, and 
Prince Philip will be. there, too, 
together with Middlesex players, 
past and present. 

Middlesex’s opponents- on the 
field that day will be their guests 



SORRY, SALFORD ! 

TN CN issue dated 27th Juh; a regatta 
was referred to as taking place in 
*‘the Salford district of Manchester”. 
Several readers have pointed out that 
Salford is a city and is not part of 
Mancliester. 


Badge of Middlesex C C C 


in the evening. And ■ who more 
fitting on such an occasion than 
the cver-welcome Australians? 

In the Ido years of its existence, 
Middlesex has won the County 
Championship five times (1878, 
1903, 1920, 1921, and 1947) and 
shared it with Yorkshire in 1949. 

The Club first used Lord’s as its 
home ground in 1877., And the 
ground, too, is celebrating land¬ 
marks in its history. It was 
established 150 years ago, and the 
first Test match, there’ was played 
just 80 years ago. 

Lord’s Cricket Ground was 
visited recently by the Sports 
Editor, and wbat be saw there will 
be told in CN next week. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P. 3) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 
1 Wigwam. 4 Merlin. 8 Reminds. 
9 Donor. 10 Arts. 12 Entrance. 

16 Tahiti. 18 Reward. 20 Cardigan. 
23 Ness. 25 Raven. 26 Sultana. 
27 Salary. 28 Appear. DOWN: 
1 Warrant. 2 Gamut. 3 Maddening. 
5 Elder. 6 Linen. 7 Nerve.' 11 Spied. 
13 Tarantula. 14 Aswan. 15 Car. 

17 Aga. 19 Despair. 20 Cures. 21 
Rival. 22 Inner. 24 Erase. (P. 10) : 
P is the Key : Parrot ; plover ; 
pheasant ; peacock ; pelican ; puffm. 
Odd One Out ; Ganges, a river of 
India. The others arc in Africa. 
The Greater : Octet ; 34 Fahrenheit; 
brigadier ; Lake Superior ; a mile 


a minute ; 


LXIV ; 4 gallons. 

Analogies: ^ Leveret ; 
Tiber ; Nelson ; Kili- 
maniaro ; Greece ; 
Wolves; Japan. 
Jumbled: A friend 
in need is a friend 
indeed. All Bones : 
Cranium (skull) ; 
ulna (arm bone) ; 
phalanges (finger bones) ; patella 
(knee cap) ; tibia (leg bone) ; tarsus 
(ankle). Square Names : Jennifer ; 
Rita ; Alice ; Elizabeth ; Helen ; 
Norma ; Amanda. Shade Man : 
1 Capstan. 2 Kismet. 3 Hands. 
4 Salt. 5 Lily. 6 Paper. 7 Romany. 
8 Ostrich—NAPOLEON. 


Composing 
Quiz : 

B e 1 o 
R u m b 
A m o n 
Hero 
M a i z 
S o 1 \a 


POP/i. 




A FULLY QUALIFIED TUTOR ^ 
will help you be SUCCESSFUL 

Ask your parents to write for attainment test and FREE 24»page Guide, 



I Geneffll Educollon courses (or clilldfen oged 11-15, olso G.C.E. courses. | 


Write NOW giving full details to the Registrar (Dept. W 97) 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

37-39 OXFORD STREET,.LONDON, W.1. Tel: REGeni 1329 

Callers welcome—Mondays to Fridays J0a,m, to 4 p,rn. 
































































